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British Botanic Gardens and Stations. 

In the article on British botanic gardens and 
stations in the jubilee number of Nature (p. 263) the 
statement is made that by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Kew and the Botanic Garden at St. 
Vincent were founded, “ the purpose of botanical col¬ 
lections had become largely limited to the assemblage 
of plants interesting because of their rarity. Presently 
a healthy reaction against this rather narrow outlook 
arose . . .,” and the example is quoted of the Cal¬ 
cutta Garden, founded in 1786 for the purpose, not of 
collecting rare plants as articles of curiosity, etc., “but 
for establishing a stock for disseminating such articles 
as may prove beneficial to the inhabitants, as well as 
to the natives of Great Britain, and which ultimately 
may tend to the extension of the national commerce 
and riches.” Your contributor appears to have over¬ 
looked the fact that a very similar purpose underlay 
the founding of the St. Vincent Garden, as shown by 
the advertisement which appeared in the Transactions 
of the Society of Arts for 1762, offering a reward “to 
anyone who would cutivate a spot in the West Indies 
in which plants useful as medicine and profitable as 
articles of commerce might be propagated, and where 
nurseries of the valuable productions of Asia and other 
distant parts might be formed for the benefit of his 
Majesty’s Colonies.” 

I am glad to add that the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Trinidad, attained its centenary this year. 

W. E. Freeman, 
Director of Agriculture. 

St. Clair Experiment Station, Port-of-Spain, 
December 6. 


I am very grateful to Dr. Freeman for having 
directed attention to the existence of this interesting 
documentary evidence that West Indian public opinion 
in 1762 was a quarter of a century in^ advance of 
official opinion in the East Indies. This conclusion is 
pointed to by the circumstance that there was a 
demand in the West Indies for such sumptuous works 
as “The Natural History of Barbados,” bv Griffith 
Hughes, published in 1730; “ The Natural History 

of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahamas,” written by- 
Mark Catesby, revised after Catesby’s death by 
G. Edwards, and published in I7?4; and “ The 
Natural History of lamaica,” by Patrick Browne, 
published in 1736, of which a second edition was 
called for in 1780. It is important to have this con¬ 
clusion definitely confirmed. 

The Writer of the Articlf.. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA . 1 
R. FITZSIMONS’S volumes are not strictly 
zoological treatises. They are intended 
to supply information about the ways and habits 
of the creatures of veld, forest, mountain, and 
stream. It sounds somewhat strange to hear 
mammals referred to as belonging to the “lower 
animal kingdom.” The author speaks sometimes 
of “ animals and birds ” ; in other places he alludes 
to “birds and mammals,” while the. bats are 
spoken of as “flying mammals.” Since this work 
is addressed to school teachers, senior pupils, and 
the general public, it would have been better to 
explain what is meant by “ mammals ” and yetain 
the term throughout. Mr. Fitzsimons holds the 
view that the leopards in wild countries unin- 

1 “ The Natural History of South Africa.*’ By F. W. Fitzsimons. 
“Mammals.” In four.volumes. Vol. i., pp xix -4 178; Vol. ii.. pp. xt + 195. 
(London : Longmans. Green, and Co., 1919.) Price gs. each vol. 
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habited by man “are still fulfilling the mission for 
which the Creator evolved them ” (i., p. 120), and 
that “it is essential that the old, decrepit, or mal¬ 
formed animals should not be allowed to live and 
breed, otherwise the great plan of the Creator in 
perfecting the various forms of life would be 
marred” (ii., p. 79). 

These and other views may not be acceptable to 
the modern zoologist, but there can be no doubt 
about the importance and interest of these two 
volumes to all lovers of natural history, and par¬ 
ticularly to those who keep monkeys and other 
mammals as pets and to the guardians of our 
Zoological Gardens. A charm of style and a 
freedom from errors distinguish the volumes. 
The vivid descriptions of the habits of the blue 
ape and the Chacma baboon, as well as of those of 



Fig. i —A baby Vervet monkey, born at the Port Elizabeth Museum. 
From “ The Natural History of South Africa.” 


many other species, are fascinating to read. The 
author gives us further particulars of the wonder¬ 
ful story we heard long ago of “Jack,” the 
Chacma which acted as signalman on a South 
African railway line. When his master, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, became incapaci¬ 
tated, owing to an injury, “Jack” took over his 
duties. He worked even the levers on the line by 
himself (i., pp. 61-67), and finally pushed his master 
home every night on a little railway truck. This 
marvellous story is fully substantiated by credit¬ 
able witnesses. 

Mr. Fitzsimons had a serval which was as 
tame as any domestic cat, and even when full- 
grown it did not lose any of its playfulness, and 
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nothing gave it keener joy than to be romped and 
played with. It had, however, to be kept in 
partial confinement on account of its fondness for 
poultry. The author makes some appropriate re¬ 
marks on the subject of keeping animals in con¬ 
finement. 

Some people consider it distinctly cruel to deprive 
animals of their liberty, although they may be con¬ 
fined in large, room}', comfortable cages and all their 
physical needs provided for. Such folk know little 
or nothing of the hardships which most animals in 


habits of wild mammals. It is interesting to 
note that the aardwolf lives almost entirely on 
termites; that the Cape hunting dog will scour 
the country for days, doing perchance more than 
100 miles a day, on a perfectly empty stomach; 
and that the Cape otter seems to be slowly aban¬ 
doning its aquatic habits. Some mammals, 
like the ratel, exhibit an unusual amount of intelli¬ 
gence, if the reports can be credited that it follows 
the movements of a little bird known as the honey 
guide in its search for honey. “ Of all the animals 



Fig. 2.—The Cape Hunting Dog, which is as bigas a mastiff. From “The Natural History of South Africa." 


their native haunts are called upon to undergo in the 
shape of scarcity of food, inclement weather, and the 
necessity to be at all times on their guard against th* 
many enemies by which they are surrounded. The 
feelings of the lower animals cannot be gauged by 
those of us who have the mental, moral, and spiritual 
faculties and an advance.d condition of development. 
If the physical needs of the lower animals, and even 
the primitive races of man, are provided for, they 
are then in a condition of perfect happiness. 

No one would imagine that lions could live on 
vegetables, and yet the late Dr. Livingstone pointed 
out that the lion of Central Africa frequently feeds 
on the desert water-melon. Mr. Fitzsimons is 
wrong in his statement that the lioness produces 
no more than five young at a birth (i., p. 123). 
On several occasions a lioness in the Dublin Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens had a litter of six cubs. 

There seems to be evidence to show that the 
African wild cat breeds freely with the domestic 
cat, and this would strengthen the view that the 
former is the ancestor of the European domestic 
cat. 

The two volumes which have been issued con¬ 
tain a most valuable store of information on the 
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known to me,” says the author, “the ratel has the 
most energy, endurance, and perseverance.” 

Many of the illustrations are of a high standard, 
and add to the value of this welcome work. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH . 1 

TAURING the past few years manufacturers 
have tended to lift the veil of secrecy behind 
which they were wont to hide their works pro¬ 
cesses and operations. Under the menace of war, 
and with the partial removal of ordinary inter- 
competitive conditions, rival manufacturers who 
were faced with problems incident to the fabrica¬ 
tion of new war products turned to each other 
for mutual guidance and assistance, and a very 
considerable interchange of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience resulted, to the benefit of all concerned. 
The tendency to secrecy, which prevented manu¬ 
facturers from sharing their knowledge for the 
common benefit of the industry and for the better 
combating of foreign competition, was one of the 

1 Report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research for the Year 1918-19. Pp. 94. (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1919.) Price 6 d. net. 
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